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DEMOCRATIC NOMINATIONS. 


FOR CONGRESS. 


FIRST DISTRICT. 


JOEL B. SUTHERLAND. 


SECOND DISTRICT. 
JAMES M. LINNARD. 
HENRY HORN. 


THIRD DISTRICT. 


MICHAEL W. ASH. 








DEMOCRATIC CITY TICKET. 
CONGRESS. 
JAMES M. LINNARD. 
SENATE. 
SAMUEL B. DAVIS. 
ASSEMBLY. 
JOSEPH H. NEWBOLD. WILLIAM ENGLISIL 
JOHN W. ASHMEAD. JOSEPH C. NEAL. 
BENJAMIN RUSH. WILLIAM STEWART. 
HUGH DICKSON. 
SELECT COUNCIL. 
JOHN MOSS. GEORGE W. TRYON. 
ROBERT. TAYLOR. THOMAS RONEY. 
MORRIS LONGSTRETH, 1 year, in place of J. R. Ingersoll. 
COMMON COUNCIL. 
ISAAC WAINWRIGHT. JOHN PATTERSON. 
LEWIS TAYLOR, JOHN T. SULLIVAN. 
JOHN BELL. WILLIAM J. LEIPER. 
WILLIAM CAMM. TIMOTHY M. BRYAN. 
JOHN HORN. VINCENT L. BRADFORD. 
WILLIAM GEISSE. CHARLES MACALESTER. 
JAMES FEARON. JAMES MOLONY. 
DAVID BOYD. RANDALL HUTCHISON. 
SAMUEL J. HENDERSON. PATRICK HAYS. 
JOHN M. HOOD. ANTHONY R. GEMENY. 
Published by order of the General Ward Committee. 
F. STOEVER, Chairman. 


t Secr’y. 


HENRY HORN. 


J. A. PHILLIPS, 
J. RUTHERFORD, Jr. 


CITY AND COUNTY DEMOCRATIC TICKET. 
COUNTY COMMISSIONER. AUDITOR. 
DANIEL SMITH. WILLIAM VOGDES. 





DEMOCRATIC COUNTY TICKET: 
CONGRESS. 
MICHAEL W. ASH. 


SENATE. 
FRANCIS J. HARPER, (2 years.) 


ASSEMBLY. 

THOMAS J. HESTON. 
RICHARD PELTZ. 
JOHN RHEINER. 
ABRM: HELFENSTEIN. 


JESSE R. BURDEN. 


’ 


LEMUEL PAYNTER. 
SAMUEL F. REED. 
WYNDHAM H. STOKES. 
THOMAS LEWELLEN. 


COMMISSIONERS ror NORTHERN LIBERTIES. 


AUGUSTIN STEVENSON. WM. BINDER. 

THOMAS HOLLOWAY, SAMUEL STEVENSON, 

BENJ. E. CARPENTER, (1 yr.) DANIEL RIEF, (2 years.) 

RICHARD L. LLOYD, JOHN MAGUIBE, 
DANIEL JEFFAS. 


COMMISSIONERS ror SPRING GARDEN. 
MILES N. CARPENTER, JAMES ROCKWELL, 
ROBERT LAIRD, NICHOLAS FULMER, 

JACOB CLYMER. 
COMMISSIONERS ror SOUTHWARK. 
JOHN KEEFE, JNO. FLOYD, Jr. 
SAMUEL H. TRAINER, WM. J. CRANS, 
WM. G. ALEXANDER, ISAAC N. MARSELLIS, 
(For the unexpired time of Thomas Sparks, resigned.) 








NATURALIZATION. 

The following quite compose the Democratic Committee on 
Naturalization: John T. Sullivan, A. Diamond, W. Caldwell, I’. Black, 
J. A. Philips, Wm. Vogdes, and ‘John Steel. 

The above Committee will meet at Mrs. Bradshaw’s Tavern, from 
ten to one o'clock, every day, where Democrats wishing to become 
Citizens, will please to attend. By order of the Committee. 


JOHN T. SULLIVAN, Chairman. 


Committee of Naturalization for the 2d Ward, Spring Garden. 


John Gray, 
Jos. A. Dean, 


Thomas Lewellen, 
William B. Hunt, 
Charles Springer. 
SOUTHWARK 


Notice is given to all persons who may wish to become naturalized, 
that by making application to any of the undernamed Democratic citi- 
zens, all necessary information will be given. 


Richard Palmer, Sr. South 2d street, three doors below Shippen. 
Jesse R. Burden, South 3d street, below South. 

Wm. J. Crans, junction of 5th street and Passyunk road. 

Col. Lemuel Paynter, German, a few doors below 5th street. 
Joseph M. Doran, 4th street, above Plum. 

John Keefe, Federal street, above Front. 

Henry Manderfield, corner of John street and South 2d. 

Lewis F. Garwick, corner of 6th and Carpenter. 

John W. Ryan, George street, below South. 


The Committee meets every Tuesday evening, at Mrs. Moose’s, in 
Front street, near Mead alley. 








\ PENNSYLVANIA, SS. 

In the name and by the authority of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, by GEORGE WOLF, Governor of the said Com- 
monwealth. 

A PROCLAMATION. 


Wuereas, I have received authentic information, that WITL- 
LIAM PERRY, late of the City of Philadelphia, was on the af- 
ternoon of Friday, the 3d of October instant, wantonly, malicious- 
ly, and inhumanly stabbed with a knife or other sharp instrument, 
by some unknown person, of which stabbing, the said William 
Perry died, after languishing until about two o'clock of the fol- 
lowing morning. And 

Whereas, All efforts to discover and bring to justice the per- 
petrator of said murder, have hitherto proved ineffectual. And 

Whereas, The reputation of the Government, the peace and 
security of its citizens, and the obligations of justice and humani- 
ty, require that‘the perpetrator of an offence so heinous, should be 
brought to speedy and condign punishment. I have therefore 
thought it proper and expedient, [in addition to the reward al- 
ready offered by the Mayor of the City of Philadelphia, for the 
same object,] to issue this my Proclamation, hereby offering 


A REWARD OF $600, 

to any person or persons who shall discover, apprehend and se- 
cure within any jail of this Commonwealth, the perpetrator or 
perpetrators of the said murder, to be paid upon his or their trial 
and conviction of the offence aforesaid; and all judges, justices, 
sheriffs, coroners, constables and other officers, within this Com- 
monwealth, are hereby required and enjoined to be attentive and 
vigilant in inquiring after, and bringing to justice the person or 
persons guilty of the crime aforesaid. 

Given under my hand and the great seal of the State, at Har- 
risburg, this eleventh day of October, in the year of our Lord, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-four, and of the Common- 
wealth the fifty-ninth. 

By the Governor— 





JAMES TRIMBLE, Deputy Secretary. 


——————————————OOOO 
DEMOCRATIC COMMITTEE OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 
October 10, 1834 
Ata meeting of the Democratic Committee of Superintend- 
ence, it was 
Resolved, uNANIMOUSLY, That it be recommended to the Demo- 
cratic citizens of the different wards of the city, to appoint com- 
mittees for the preservation of order at the polls, at the General 
Election. 
SAMUEL PORTER, Chairman. 
Thomas B. Town, 2 


William Vogdes, ¢ Secretaries. 





; From the Globe. 
GOLD COIN. 


The statement in our paper of Wednesday, as well as that of 
last week, in relation to the progress of the Mint in the new 
Gold coinage, was, in part, made up from estimates, owing to the 
want of one week’s return. 

The following, from the official and complete returns from the 
Mint, embraces its operations from the commencement to the 4th 
inst., both in coinage and delivery : 

Whole amount of Gold coined up to the 4th inst. — $1,528,000 
Whole amount delivered from the Mint to same date, 1,495,500 
Amount delivered to the Bank of the Uni- 


ted States, 537,600 
Amount delivered to the Deposit Banks, 527,000 
Amount exchanged at the Mint for paper 
for cirenlation 114,500 
Amount delivered J. D. Beers & Co. New ‘ 
York, 25,000 
Amount exchanged with 73 individuals at 
the Mint for certificates, 89,100 
——— 1,293,200 


$202,300 


Balance delivered to various other Banks, 





NEWS FROM THE WEST.—(From a Letter.) 

“Tam told that the Senator from the Harrison District is op- 
posed to Mr. Leigh, and that he will cheerfully obey the instrue- 
tions of his constituents. The Opposition Delegate returned 
from Lewis county, has run off to avoid a prosecution for for- 
gery ; and Mr. Bland, one of the Jackson electors, will be elect- 
ed in his place. The Washington and Smythe Senators will 
certainly be instructed by large majorities, and so will the Frede- 
rick Delegates. The instructions are going on finely in Rock- 
bridge, and the friends of the administration are sanguine of sue- 
cess. Movements are also about to be made in other quarters of 
the West. The prospects are now very bright for the election 
of Rives.” 

Another letter states that “there will be twelve members of 
the one or the other House who will be instructed from Western 
Virginia alone, making a difference of twenty-four votes in the 
relative strength of parties.”—Richmond Enq. 








MEMORANDUMS. 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Evizaseru st.—Near Sours Sixrn. 
This paper is published in the quarto form— 
Because it is more commodious for perusal than the folio: 
Because it is better adapted for preservation, and reference ; and 
Because it can be more easily enlarged without affecting tts conve- 
nience, by the mere lengthening of the columns, or by the addition 
of a quarter or half sheet, or more, if eligible. 

The publication in detached numbers, is incident to the progress of 
the subscription; which, though it proceeds slow, goes on certain. 
Numpers will continue to be issued, at convenient times, till the sub- 
scription shall be adequate to the expenditure, when the paper will issue 
daily, without any farther notice; and the detached numbers will be 
considered each as a day, in the year’s charge. 

Terms or Scascription—Eight Dollars per annum; $5, to be paid 
in advance. The paper to be issued daily, when the subscription covers 
the expense. 

ADVERTISING on moderate terms, by the line, square, or colesmp;— 





by the day, week, month, quarter, or year. 
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THE ELECTION. ; 
THIS DAY the People of Pennsylvania exercise that 
all controlling and all pervading power which constitutes 








their sovereignty. 

On this day alone is their power active, uncontrollable, 
and effective. 

When their ballots are deposited in the manner deter- 
mined by law, their power ceases during the whole inter- 
val between the present and the next election. 

The purposes of all government are the good of the 


whole People. - 
As all the individuals cannot actin the administration, 


those who are elected are merely substituted agents, usu- 
ally proportioned to numbers, and acting for and in behalf 


of those they represent, and responsible to those whose 
agents they are, for the faithful execution of the trusts 
with which by election they are invested. 

Those features comprehend the whole frame and body 


of our representative government, with the single excep- 


tion of the judiciary which is an anomaly, in being wholly 


irresponsible, and in fact asolute, from the inadequacy of 
the contrivances which had been substituted for periodi- 
cal rotation; and for the punishment of faithless judges. 


The Senatorial tenure, both in the State and General 
Governments, is by much too long, particularly in the 
United States, to be compatible with responsibility as has 


been repeatedly manifested by the United States Senate. 

In our beautiful and celebrated city, we have addition- 
al obligations besides those which appertain to the legis- 
lation of this commonwealth at large, and of the Federa- 


tion. 


The example of Pennsylvania in its moral policy—in 
its moderation—its constancy to the principles of demo- 


cracy—its salutary and successful influence always in 


promoting the public prosperity, and resisting every spe- 
cies of violation or departure from the principles of the 


revolution of 1776, has given an interest to all its public 


ha : > ‘G bd : M pata y har 
transactions whichidentifies it with the interests of othe: 


States, and promotes a more than ordinary sympathy in 


all its affairs. 


Philadelphia in the aggregate presents at this moment 
lamentable evidenceof the abuses which have their springs 
in heterogeneous and pernicious imitations of foreign ex- 
amples. 

The principal evils of the present day may be classed 
under the general designation of Corrorations. That 
is of bodies within the body—wheels within wheels;—but 
in simple language, classes of men invested with privileges 
which the constitution forbids rather loosely, in describing 
the faculties of which the government is divested, in say- 
ing only that “no titles of nobility shall be granted.” 
Although the convention which founded the constitution 
did not express privileges in the ordinary sense, an expo- 
sition was made of that sense, when the question being 
agitated, whether Congress should have powers to grant 
charters of incorporation—it was solemnly rejected and 
denied. 

This is not the moment to go into the history of that 
period, nor of the transactions by which the constitution 
and the reputation of the young republic, were violated 
and dishonored. We have the consequences of those per- 
fidies before us—-they make the body of enormity which 
has lately shaken the foundations of public prosperity— 
engendered discord—corrupted the Senate—attempted to 
overawe and trample upon the government—and which 
at this moment is scattering with profusion its means of 
corruption to overturn the freedom of elections, 

The transactions are so notorious that when we barely 


Corporation here so truly described. 

The great evil of the present day, is that Monster of 
Corruption, the Bank of the United States—chartered in 
violation of the Constitution— 

Invested with privileges which divest other men of their 
rights; and invest the privileged with the power to un- 
dermine and depreciate the property of every man in 
every community— 

Invested with power to do immeasurable mischief, 
without responsibility, like other men, for the wrongs they 
may do— 

Invested with powers so inordinate, that in the face of 
the Free People of this Nation, while it corrupts one 
chainber of Congress, and only fails to corrupt the other, 
sets the Government in the aggregate at defiance, and acts 
the part of a bul?y and a bancit against the Government 
and People of Independent America. 

In this condition do the People of Philadelphia go to 
the Polls,—with aggravations of wickedness to appal 
them that might affect men less determined and faithful 
to Liberty and Law. 

We have to face Corruption, Proscription, Persecution 








No people of this Union excite more concern than those 
who compose the three great congressional districts em- 
braced in the name of Philadelphia, and in proportion to 
this public concern must the responsibility and the integ- 
rity of Philadelphia be momentous. 

The Philadelphia population is distributed into three 

eat districts, for the purposes of accommodating repre- 
sentation and election to population and social interests. 
They may be designated, the first as the southern, the 
second, (or the city,) as the central, and the third as the 
northern districts. 

There is a natural and social common interest among 
the people in these districts, as between all the rest of the 
State, in maintaining which the general good is the para- 
moant end. Local circumstances may produce inciden- 
tal clashinzs of interest, but no more than is to be found 
in the diversified tempers, characters and pursuits of men 
gen erally. 

But there are evils which spring up in society, that 
have their sources sometimes in the want of experience or 
the disregard of it; often in the vicious ethics, which we 
derive from our primitive foundations on foreign and un- 
suitable analogies; which half a century of national exis- 
tence has not been sufficient to reform or abrogate. 





—and the dagger of the assassin! 


These are the greater features of the state of society 


This Day. 


Auxiliary, and so far as it extends coequal in enormity. 


is the tyranny, violence, and wickedness of another cor- 
poration, which walks hand in hand with the United 


States Bank. 


This dow?/e enormity leaves no room for the imagination 


nor for conjecture, nor for doubts it fulfils all the condi- 
tions which go to characterise the worst of all forms of gov- 
ernment—an oligarchy an administration which like the 
Venitian council of ten—is at once the accuser, the judge, 
and the execu/ioner, leaving the exterior ceremonials to 
other nominal councils, composed of human puppets to 
amuse the insulted public, while the iniquities of its ma- 
levolence are concocted in secret by men wholly indepen- 
dent of popular election or responsibility; and whose au- 
thority is as absolute among its hired abettors, as that of 


the slaves at the Barbary oar. 


When we designate the City Corporation as a double 


enormity, we mean to say, that besides the vices of the 
City Administration, so ably developed in the Address 
lof the Democratic General Ward Committee, published 
l 








in the Pennsylvanian, of Saturday, 12th inst. which we 
cannot inake room for this day, but shall publish, for re- 
cord, when the election shall have been completed,—this 
Corporation of the City, besides the abuses of its powers 
in affairs merely municipal, has transcended all villainy, 
in the open violation of a public trust—not merely an ad- 
ministrative meanness, or act of malice, suchas divests the 
Freeman of his bread, and his famil y of support, because 
he will not be a slave !—but the higher, flagrant enormity 
of plundering the Orphan, and converting the bounty of 
Stephen Girard’s Will into an instrument for the destruc- 
tion of that Democracy which he adored. 

Those kindred iniquities the Bank and the City Corpo- 
ration go hand in hand—and Philade!phia is open to the 
slander and opprobrium, of mankind, because the /egis/a- 
tures of the Union and the state have invested men with 
inordinate powers and without responsibility. 

The immensity of the sum bequeathed to poor orphans 
of this city, and to other uses is enormous. ‘The patron- 
age involved in the expenditures—the jobs to be given to 
partisans—the sinecures projected to replace the simple 
economy of the venerated donor—the perversion of the 
funds from the intents declared and the ends proposed by 
Mr. Girard, have opened such a flood of iniquity upon 
Philadelphia as to affright and astonish those who have 
ventured to look at it. 

The College projected by the founder, was estimated 
to cost for its completion $350,000: a sum scarcely ade- 


name them every man says for himself,—this is the Bank|quate to all rational purposes; but the Council of Ten, 


with Nicholas Biddle, the dictator of the Bank at their 
head, pass a secret decree, abrogating the will of the 
city’s benefactor, and declaring for the erection of a Man- 
soleum, vying in extravagance and meritricious grandeur, 
with the proudest monuments of Egyptian or Grecian 
vanity—at an expense estimated at a million and a-half 
of dollars. 

All this to educate the destitute orphans of three or 
four hundred poor people, and fit them for the useful oc- 
cupations of productive labor and republican simplicity. 

Can indignation be long restrained; can the men of 
Philadelphia—those men who are the muscle, and the 
sinew, and the very soul and body, of society—how long 
will they submit to this dishonor and public shame! 

When Stephen Girard contemplated additional im- 
provements in the police of this city, the constitution of a 
body of Sdirri, or a police of espionage, never crossed his 
mind. We know his sentiments circumstantially; it 
wose from his own observations, aud had in view to de- 
feat the confederacies of deliberate robbers. He once 
spoke of a case which may illustrate his intentions. A 
party of six had planned a robbery on a public store, and 
were divided into three portions—one pair entered, were 
discovered and fled; the people of the house pursued, 
leaving the store open and undefended, which the asso- 
ciate robbers left behind entered, and were plundering 
with impunity when an accident caused their detection, 
apprehension, and the discovery of their plan of rob- 
bery. 

When Mr. Girard suggested an addition to the watch, 
he had no more in view than to strengthen the watchman 
against those pests of society, who prowl the streets, and 
who make a sport of those who are set to preserve the 
quiet and the property of others; first, that the watch- 
men should go in pairs for defence—so that when irregular 
persons were apprehended, that the watchmafi’s walk 
should not be exposed by his absence—one always re- 
maining on the walk. 

For an able analysis of this nefarious business, we re- 
fer to the address above noticed, and which we shall pub- 
lish at length. It appears, that before the police founded 
upon a perversion of Stephen Girard’s Wiil, there were 
two High Constables, a Captain and a Lieutenant of the 
Watch, and ninety-nine watchmen—a committee consist- 
ing not of persons elected by the people, nor in any office 
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responsible to the people, was it appears appointed, con- 
sisting of the City Recorder, the legal adviser of the 
Mayor’s Court, not amenable to the people, nor remova-| slaves, at that forum which was appropriated to popular 
ble but on impeachment, presided over this conclave; the}assemblies and elections. His brother Caius, for having 
Mayor for the time being elected by the city Councils,|dared to expose the corrupt transactions of the Senate, 
was the second of this committee, and the other two,|was assassinated in the same way, and at the same place, 
were citizens who had been Mayors, but whose errors with three thousand other citizens, whose crime was their 
(to speak mildly) caused others to be chosen in their] devotion to the liberties of Rome. 

places; holding no tie or obligation by which they could) And history, so often faithless, says that these atro- 
be made accountable by the public, to whom without any}cious murders were but the too certain preludes of the 
consultation of the people, their interests, peace, proper-| degradation of the Romans, and the utter extinction of 


ty, and rights, were surrendered for government and) Roman liberty. 
In the same paper, we referred to the assassination of 


the De Witts and the Barneveldts,—men, with the praise 
of whose virtues, and devotion to the freedom and glory of 


We noticed Tiberius Gracchus, who with three hun- 
dred of his friends, were assassinated by the Patrician 


control. 

We do not hesitate to say, that a more arbitrary, or 
men less disposed to regard popular rights, could not 
have been selected than those four. Were we called upon| their country, history has not failed to render justice, as 


to prove it, and thought fit to do so, we should sustain| men murdered for their very virtues! 
We remarked at the same time, that the very eloquent 


Gibbon appears to have exhausted his talents too much 
upon emperors and kings, to have had leisure or inclina- 
tion for a faithful history of the decline and fall of that 
Venice which held the dominion of the sea, triumphed 
over the Saracens, conquered Zara and Constantinople, 


what we say by personal knowlege—it is not necessary— 
it is said, and so it is. 

The very course pursued by this committee, who it 
seems, were called commissioners, was so extravagant, 
that however obedient the Councils usually are, they did 
not deem it safe to establish the police recommended by 
the commissioners, which proposed a trained band of two 
hundred and sixty-five, at an expense of $98,000 a year! 
besides one hundred and five, composing the former police, 
was to be added, making the annual expense, $130,000,|at Rhodes, in 1343. 
nearly equal to the whole income of the city water works,| Gibbon could not be a stranger to the history which he 
and the residuary fund of the Girard estate. has omitted to notice, for he sneers at the victory obtained 

It was rejected by the Councils, and a reduced scheme|by a man so far advanced in years! As men too often 
brought in, making the new project two hundred and two|judge of others infirmities by their own, the eloquent his- 
men, and the expense $73,000, besides the former city} torian of the Romain empire measured the energies of the 
watch. But this also was reduced; and it seems it now| Venitian Admiral by the imecility of his own body, which 
stands at one hundred and sixty-six men, and the cost} with the exception of his mind, and that was more ele- 
$38,500— . gant than virtuous, was a combination of deformity. 


To which add—4 high constables, 
4 turnkeys, 
4 market watchmen, 


replaced an emperor who had been expelled by the Otto- 
mans, and whose venerable Admiral, Dondolo, at the age 
of 90, triumphed over the naval power of the Ottomans, 


Though we do not mean to compose a history of the 
Venitian republic, a very concise abstract may serve the 
purposes of our present discussion. 

Venice dates its origin with the year 413 of our era.— 
It was like the United States, a place of refuge, originally 
established on a group of islands in the Adriatic Sea. Its 
“a first government was by tribunes, after the Roman cus- 
delphia! . aie : : : : 

‘es . eo ‘ tom. I opullation increased so rapidly, that at the period 

By the opportunities presented in this inglorious and ake ‘ oe ea ee a 

: ar when Belisarius besieged the Goths in Ravenna, the Ve- 
shameless enactment, there were fifty-eight watchmen! .. ’ ; . 
as eo yo . : nitians had the glory of destroying the greater part of 
dismissed for the sin of democracy, in the city of the], ., . ae z 
é me ’ Me . | Totilla’s fleet before Ancona. 
brotherhood, depriving those useful men, and including} ,,, ‘ ; 
‘ Che government by tribunes continued three hundred 
years: but not without exciting envy; and a duke of Fri- 
uli, by anill-conducted and unsuccessful enterprise, under- 


2 square watchmen. 
And we have 180 disposable men, or one police spy or 
watchman, for every fifty electors in the city of Phila- 


their wives and children, two hundred and seventy five 
persons, of bread. 

Men of Philadeiphia—your situation is deplorable and 
frightful! You see your rights trampled upon—the pro- 
perty of the orphan perverted to the ruin of your rights 
and liberties; your suffrages alone can arrest the progress 


taken to despoil and weaken the rising Republic, taught 
them the necessity of providing against future dangers. 
In 709 they changed their tribunitial for a ducal go- 
vernment, and elected by public suffrage, Paul Louis Ani- 
festi, 288 years after the foundation of Venice. But the 
world. third duke, becoming a tyrant, was put to death, and no 
doge or duke was elected till 757. It is not to our pur- 
pose to narrate all the vicissitudes that followed. In 
EARLY WARNINGS. 1095 Vitale Michele, a distinguished naval officer, was 
If history be experience teaching by example, it is only}chosen Duke. Under his administration, the Venitian 
in a republic that history requires to be studied with pre-/fleet, consisted of 200 ships and galleys, and his martial 
sent and prospective utility. actions were many and glorious. 
But this glory laid the foundation of Venitian subjec- 
The fleets of Venice and Genoa were the trans- 


of those outrages, and preserve to Philadelphia that ad- 
miration which has made her celebrated throughout the 


In every country which has possessed freedom, there 
are to be seen features of resemblance, common to them|tion. 
all. For example, in free states there has always exist-| ports of the Crusaders, and of the large supplies required 
ed'a contest between the rich and the poor. The rich| for such vastarmies. The enthusiasm which had poured the 
seeking to become more rich, at the expense of the poor;| population of Europe upon the coasts of Asia, was as fatal 
and the poor maintaining a perpetual resistance against/to the revenues of Venice as destructive of other ua- 
the oppression, and against that poverty which inordinate | tions. 
riches create. It was soon after this period that the events arose which 

In our preceding paper we haye referred to this gene-|invited our animadversions. ‘The wide-spread commerce 
ral resemblance in Rome, in Holland, and in Venice,—and|and colonies of Venice, at the mouth of the Phasis, and 
we confined our animadversions to those three, to avoid/in the Tauride, had, with the commerce of Asia, intro- 
prolixity. Of them all, it was the common fate, that the|duced an intimacy with its customs. And Michele Vi- 
friends of human freedom were always assassinated. tale II. ( 1154,) to provide the ways and means for wars 





lof glory, and extravagance, and disaster, demanded a 


loan from the principal opulent citizens; what in modern 
times has been denominated a forced loan, 

Upon this loan was founded the celebrated Bank of 
Venice, the first in Europe. 

From 709 to the death of Vitale Michele If. in 1171, 


ithe dukes exercised absolute authority. ‘They were elect- 


ed by the free suffrages of the whole people; but their am- 
bition and avarice had repeatedly endangered the Repub- 
lic, and upon the death of Vitale Michele IL. the people 
were seduced to devolve the choice upon a council of ten, 
with plenary powers, and to take from the people the fu- 
ture election of the Duke; another council had the power 
to control his public acts. 

An entirely new mode of government, mild at first, 
at length alarmed the people, to mollify them, after the 
example of Rome, there were instituted (welve tribunes 
of the people, whose consent should be necessary to the 
validity of the Duke’s decrees. ‘They were invested also 
with the power of choosing every year, forty persons in 
each of the city wards, who were taken without distince- 
tion, consisted of 240 persons, and were called the great 
council. 

The first Duke, under this new government, was Se- 
hastian Zant, whose administration was eventful. In 
1194 he was succeeded by Henry Dondolo. Having im- 
bibed the martial spirit of the times, and provided resources 
for the enormous expenditures of war by paper promises, 
the Bank of Venice became the regulator of the public po- 
licy—the government in fact—and the scourge of the peo- 
ple. With the death of John Dandolo, in 1281, termi- 
nated the form of government which had till then nomi- 
nally existed for 117 years. Here we may describe the 
first Banking plague of Europe. 

We have seen that there were two Dukes of the 
name of Vitale Michele. It was by the second of that 
name that the Bank of Venice was founded, and of which 
the following is a brief outline. 

When the forced loan was proposed by Aichele II. it 
was in the form of a modest solici¢ation, sustained by very 
frank and precise arguments, showing that the hostility of 
the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa had become so formi- 
dable as to render the sacrifice of one half of the riches of 
the Republic,—a small consideration, in comparison with 
the consequences of Ais success, who had already pre- 
vailed upon their neighbors and countrymen of Padua, 
Verona, and Ferrara, to turn their arms against Venice. 

Mild as was the requisition, the known character of the 
Doge enforced it without difficulty. It had been custom- 
ary to ascertain the riches of all families, and register 
them; and on this occasion the contribution was easily 
specified in a schedule, to carry which into effect a special 
chamber of accounts was constituted, by which certifi- 
cates were to be issued, and the interest of four per cent. 
paid. 

The first instalment amounted to 5,000,000 ducats; to 
ascertain the precise value of which would require an 
examination of the value of the ducat of that period, 
which was of pure, unalloyed gold; comparing it with the 
progress of debasement and denomination in all other 
parts of Europe since: the estimation at five for one, or 
$25,000,000, cannot greatly exceed the amount which 
laid the foundation of Venitian glory, shame, and ruin. 

By sumptuary laws, and repeated changes and regula- 
tions, the Chamber of Accounts, assumed progressively 
all the various forms which Banking still retains in other 
countries. 

A special edict declared that the payments for mer- 
chandize on the import must be by the deposit of the pur- 
chase money in the Treasury of this Bank, which had 
now become an integral part of the public administration, 
and its main spring of action. 

A very small per centage was charged for the trans- 
actions; but while the bank received gold or silver, it ie 
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sued only its own certificates, which we shall designate as 
Bank notes, bearing the promise to pay of the State. 
As the Bank notes of Venice did not pass current abroad 


Usurpations naturally produce resentment or resist- 
ance; and where parties vexed are nearly equal to that 
which vexes them, violence too often terminates in the 


but in a few towns on the Italian shore, those who obtained |ruin of those betrayed. Factions, under various names, 


them in payment, were under the necessity of selling 
them in the city where they were issued, and here that 
arcanum of stockjobbing, arose first in Europe, which was 
afterwards adopted by the Banks of Barcelona, Genoa, 


characterized the history of this period, in which the 
People had no share, but as hired or bribed vassals. Tri- 
pole, the head of an opulent family, who had been Duke, a 
friend of freedom, joined by the Quirini, entered into a con- 


Amsterdam, Cologn, and London, and to a considerable |spiracy; they were seized and summarily executed. ‘This 
; . y . . . id ° 
extent at this day in the United States, was put into ope-|event gave rise to the extraordinary powers vested in a 


ration. 
As the vicissitudes of war were constantly recur- 


new Council of Ten; and so fell the freedom of Venice !— 
never to be restored,—and which now presents the form 


ring, from the disturbed state of Asia and Europe,|ofa province under the despotism of Austria—purchased 
and the barbarism of the continental governments, and not |and sold by a mercenary Aristocracy. 


a little from the rapacity of the Venitian nobles, stock- 
jobbers, and usurers, and those who profited by naval and 
military expeditures; large fortunes were amassed, by the 
very trustees of the Bank, the very directors, for so we 
must call them, to accommodate ourselves to modern 
ideas; the directors by themselves, or by their brokers, 
who made a special trade of it, had establishments at 
which the holders of Bank paper always found ready ne- 
gociators, purchasing the Bank paper ata discount, and 
charging another discount upon the furnishing of gold, and 
which the laws forbad to be exported. 





The success of profligacy in our Quaker city is won- 
derful. Lying deliberately,—forgery deliberately,—and 
assassinating deliberately,—go hand in hand with mis- 
sionary collections—tract collections—and hostility to 
the freedom of the people! 

This is a dark picture—but it is, unfortunately, too 
true;—it is from the life. 

BRIBERY AND CORRUPTION. 

Third District.—In the face of the affidavits published in this 
paper, the desperate Bankites of the Third District have the har- 


Out of this system grew up another; the same rulers in| gihood to deny that an attempt was made by George Daniels to 
power, who made the laws, were the regulators of the is-| corrupt two of the Democratic Inspectors of the Northern Liber- 


sues of paper, and the concealed regulators of stockjobbin g 
the Bank became a place of deposit for those who deemed 
it the most secure. But out of the name of deposi/, grew 
up another system;—the leading men deposited only their 
names; and Bank notes were issued to the amount desired 
upon the credit of those names. The leading men in 


ties, to secure the election of John G. Watmough. What is the 
state of the case? On Saturday last (> George Daniels was 
arrested for the crime of attempting to bribe Messrs. West, 
James and Mitchell, and bound over to answer the charge in the 
sum of five thousand five hundred dollars!!| To prove the fact 
we subjoin a transcript from the docket of the Alderman, John R. 
Walker, and invite the attention of our readers to the unveiling 


power were at once the law-makers, the merchants, the |of the atrocious scheme, which was intended to destroy the puri- 


usurers, the brokers, and finally the proprietors, of not 
only the estates on the Lagunes, but on Terra Firma, 
where their degenerate posterity were recognized, inhe- 
riting all the selfishness, treachery, and imbecility of a de- 
generate aristocracy, when Napoleon crossed the terri- 
tory in his route to Vienna, and extinguished them. 

Another regulation of the Bank of Venice, was, that no 
debts under a small specified sum could be legally paid, 
but through the Bank and in its paper; and as was the 
practice afterwards at Amsterdam, open accounts were 
kept for dealers and depositors, whose transactions were 
arranged without the intervention of gold and silver, by a 
simple transfer on the books of the Bank. 

These and other forms and practices, were only im- 
provements upon the Banking operations which had exist- 
ed for ages all over Asia. But as all the precious metals 
concentrated in this ank, and while the State was daz- 
ried by its wars and triumphs, this institution sustained 
an extraordinary credit and prosperity for nearly three 
centuries. 

Yet it must be observed, that however fatal this Bank 
was to the liberties of Venice, and to the concentration of 
s4l property and power in a few hands, no paper was ever 
issued there as money, nor for any sum less than 1000 du- 

eats, or about 5000 dollars. 

Peter Grandenigo, aman of enormous opulence, was 
elected in 1289. He totally changed the government of 
Venice, and established an aristocracy founded on riches. 
He invested a few families with the powers before exer- 
cised by the people through suffrage. 

Something like the treachery of 1824, in our own coun- 
try, occurred at Venice. Whoever had been a member 
of the great council four years, and who should have 
twelve ballots in his favor, was to become a hereditary 
member of a new select council. Whether to revenge 
himself on his enemies, or to extinguish the Domocracy at 
once, he managed the balloting with so much dexterity, 
aa to exclude every man not devoted to him, cajoling 
the Aristocracy and annihilating the Democracy in th 


ty of the elective franchise, defeat the wishes of the people, and 
secure the return of the Bank puppet to that seat in which he be- 
trayed the Democracy of the land.—Who were the backers of 
this Daniels, this instrument? in the hands of reckless profligacy ? 


COMMONWEALTH against GEORGE DANIELS. 
Warrant issued Oct. 10, 1834, on oath of Thomas James, for 
having, within the said county, offered aud promised him, the said 
Thomas James, an Inspector of the General Election for the 6th 
Ward, N. L. a bribe, to wit, the sum of 500 dollars, provided he 
the said Thomas, would vote for Judges of tH®4@@heral Election 
favorable to the election of John G, Watmough, a candidate for 
Congress. 

On hearing, George Daniels and Henry Boreaff, corner of Green 
and Sixth street, were bound in 2000 dollars each, for the appear- 
ance of the defendant at the next sessions, to answer &c. and not 
depart, &c. 
True copy, from Docket of Alderman WALKER. 
COMMONWEALTH against GEORGE DANIELS. 

Warrant issued October 10, 1834, same as oath of Thomas 
James, as also conspiring with one or more persons unknown, to 
bribe Benjamin West, an Inspector of the 7th Ward, N. L. to 
promote the election of John G. Watmough, a candidate for Con- 
gress, by voting for Judges of the General Election, favorable to 
him the said Watmough. 

On hearing George Daniels and Henry Boreaff, corner of Green 
and 6th street, were bound in 2000 dollars each, for the appear- 
ance of the defendent at the next sessions, to answer, &c. and in 
mean time to keep the peace, &c. and not depart, &c. 

True copy, from docket of Alderman WALKER. 

COMMONWEALTH against GEORGE DANIELS. 

Warrant issued, Oct. 10, 1834, on oath of Jesse Mitchell, that 

he the said George Daniels did offer the sum of fifty dollars to 
the said Jesse, provided he would obtain the vote of Thomas 
James, an Inspector of 6th Ward, N. L. to vote for Judges of the 
General Election favorable to the election of John G. Watmough, 
a candidate for Congress. 
-On hearing, George Daniels and Henry Boreaff, cornerofGreen 
and 6th street, were bow nd in 1500 dollars each, for the appear- 
ance of the defendant at the next sessions, to answer, &c. and in 
the mean time to keep the peace, &c. and not depart, &c. 

True copy, from Docket of Alderman WALKER. 
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AN ACT, 
TO CHANGE THE NAME OF THE PARTIES THEREIN MENTIONED. 





same act. 


WHEREAS, numerous petitions have been presented to the 


Legislative body, from that powerful and wealthy political party, 
the OLD TORIES, alias Royalists, alias Federalists, alias Hart- 
ford Conventionalists, alias National Republicans, alias Consoli- 
dationists, alias Bankites, &c. &c. &c., respectfully representing, 
that all the aforesaid names have successively become odious, 
unpopular, and degrading in the view of the “common people,” 
and that they cannot hope to regain power, and office while they 
are known and called by the names aforesaid; and whereas, 
they have also represented, that being partial to a monarchical 
form of government, and particularly to that of England, our 
beloved mother country, to whom filial obedience is due, and 
with whom they are, and long have been, desirous these revolted 
States should again become united as colonies, they therefore 
wish to be known by a name by which some political party in 
the mother country has been designated; and as the appellation 
Tory, which would be most appropriate to their principles, and 
most grateful to their feelings, has always been unpopular in 
this country, while that of Wuice has, on the contrary, met with 
popular favor; therefore, for these, and for many other good and 
sufficient reasons set forth in their said petitions, they have pray- 
ed this Legislative body, that they might take and use the name 
of WHIGS, alias WIGS, and to be known by that name in fu- 
ture, or until the said name shall become, from their use of it, 
odious and unpopular:—Therefore, and in consideration of the 
premises— 

Be it enacted, &c. That the said otp rortes, alias Royalists, 
alias Federalists, alias Hartford Conventionists, alias National 
Republicans, alias Consolidationists, alias, Bankites, &c. &c. &c. 
shall be allowed to take the name of WHIGS alias WIGS, and 
shall hereafter be known and called by the said name, or names 
in the same manner, as they have heretofore been known and de- 
signated by all and any of the names aforesaid. 

Provided, nevertheless, That all the Republicans, and other 
good people of this commonwealth, shall have full liberty and 
permission, to call the said Whigs, alias Wigs, by any of the 
aforesaid names, which they have heretofore borne, at all times, 
and in all places;—and, moreover, that the said Whigs alias 
Wigs, shall still be, and shall forever continue to be, responsible 
for all the acts, contrivances, plots, treasons, conspiracies, misde- 
meanors, wicked designs and traitorous intentions in which they 
have at any time, been detected or implicated, under any of said 
former names and appellations, in the same manner and to the 
same extent, as if this act had never been passed. 


Approved, April 1, 1834. Bost. Post. 





From the Rockland (N. Y.) Advertiser. 
ANDREW JACKSON AND THE DEMOCRACY OF 
ENGLAND. 

Mr. Cox, of this town, who last week returned from England, 
and who had a most intimate acquaintance with the political 
principles of the working classes in that country, informs us that 
the most lively interest is taken by them in the present measures 
of Andrew Jackson towards the Bank, and that to a man they 
rejoice at his determination to put it down. They view it alto- 
gether as a contest between the people and the aristocracy—and 
say, that on its issue depends whether we are to be a free Re- 
public, or eventually to be as enslaved as the old countries of 
Europe. 

The inhabitants of Manchester have prepared an ADDRESS TO 
AnpDEEW Jackson, approving of his stand against the Aristocra- 
cy, and tendering their thanks for his services in the cause of 
“The People and Liberty.” This Address was t8 have been 
brought over by Mr. Cox for presentation; but so unanimous was 
the wish to sign it, that the Committee could not get it ready by 
Mr. Cox’s departure. 

If any proof were wanting that the Bank party of this country, 
and the Aristocracy of England, are the same in principle—or 
that the self-styled Whigs are in very deed the genuine Tories, 
it may be found in the facts connected with the above-mentioned 
address. The Democracy of Manchester it was who first awak- 
ened the Aristocracy of England from their long sleep of secu 
rity—who first raised their voice against the long rule of op- 
pression—who first shed their blood in the great cause of Re- 
form—who have determined never to relax in their exertions, 
until their proud oppressors, the canker-worms of their country, 
shall be subdued, and the flag of liberty float triumphantly in the 
breeze! These are the men, who, viewing a similar contest 
going on in this country, would cheer us on in the battle—these 
are the men who hail Andrew Jackson as the great Hero of 
Liberty, who regard him as the Champion of the People, and 
who thank him for the services he has rendered the glorious 
cause they advocate, by the heroic firmness with which he maim 
tains the People’s rights against a Tory Aristocracy. 

We would like to hear Manchester’s working population of 
two hundred thousand, called Tories! It would sound so very 
much like calling our old revolutionary soldiers by the same 
name! 
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OBSTACLES TO KNOW LEGE., 
( Continued.) 


duce of industry, which can be madedirectly available to support 
human existence or facilitate production.’ 


“ Mill, (‘ Elements,’ &c. p. 19. 3d. edit.) ‘ something produced 


We repeat the remarks in substance, on the word Labor, |for the purpose of being employed as the mean towards a further 
and continue the exemplification of the obstacles to know-| production,’ 


lege arising out of the vague and perverse signification of 
words. 


“Torrens, (‘Production of Wealth,’ p. 5.) ‘those things on 


which labor has been bestowed, and which are destined, not for 
the immediate supply of our wants, but to aid us in obtaining 


Dr. Wheatley, in his animadversions on the ontradic- other articles of utility.’ 


tory meanings given to the word labor, observes that the 


“Tt is obvious that few of these definitions exactly coincide. 


great defect of Adam Smit'vand_his followers, is the want|Adam Smith's (as implied in his use of the term, for he gives no 


of definitions. He had made 
and attempted to remedy aint, but entirely 
without success; rather indeed*confounding what was al- 
ready too much confused. 


e Same observation before, | formal definition) excludes the necessaries of the laborer, when 
e ol in his own possession ; all the rest (and perhaps with better rea- 
son) admit them. On the other hand, Adam Smith admits (and 
in that he seems to be right) those things which are incapable of 
productive consumption, provided they have not yet reached their 


Thus he defines labor to be the reswlt of the action of|customers. All the other definitions, except perhaps that of Mr. 
nan, not the action itself; he first converts a very simple} Malthus, which is ambiguous, are subject to the inconsistency of 


verb denoting action into a noun of property, and then 
levies contributions on the imagination, to supply materi- 
als to substantiate the title of the verb to the properties of 


affirming that a diamond, and the gold in which it is to be set, are 
Capital while the jeweller keeps them separate, but cease to be 
so when he has formed them into a ring; almost all of them, also, 
pointedly exclude knowlege and skill. The most objectionable, 


a noun. We protest against such an extravagant perver-|jerhaps, is that of Mr. M‘Culloch, which, while it excludes all 
sion of common sense, to serve the purposes of men, who the finished contents of a jeweller’s shop, would include a racing- 
when they find themselves unable to comprehend, con-|stud. 


trive to escape from a suspicion of ignorance, in the per- 
version of words of simple meaning, to enings which 


they never had and never properly can possess, 


“ Adam Smith, however, is far from being consistent in his use 


of the word; thus, in the beginning of his second book he states, 
that all Capitals are destined for the maintenance of productive 
labor only. It is difficult to see what labor is maintained by what 


« - . > h > »awoor are 1c > 4 . . 
Labor, according to the lexographers is the art of doing] i, to be unproductively consumed.” 


that which requires a painful motion! But labor also com- 
prehends the idea of exertion without pain, such are lite- 
rary labors, which are in fact pleasures instead of pains. 

Labor is simply the action of man upon some object, by 
which he gives a new form to rude materials; or gives to 
the earth that agitation, which introduces air and promotes 
the action of natural properties in elementary substances, 
such as the labors of the egviculturalist. 

In this place it may be suitable to say that Adam Smith 
has formed a jargon as substitutes for ideas, and involved 
very simple facts in a preposterous mystery, in which the 
words quoted by the Archbishop furnish abundant exam- 
ples. ‘The Archbishop barely exposes the deception, he 
does not furnish the resolution of the difficulties, but rather 
aggravates them. 

He next proceeds to capital, which he says has been 
used in a complexity of different notions; and ultimately 
acknowleges that the usual notions do not coincide with 
the regular sense; and he shows that there are not less 
than eight very conspicuous moderns, (all disciples of 
Smith,) who are in unreserved contraciction of each 
other; we proceed to quote and animadvert upon the com- 


i 


t 


I 


i 
l 


mentator. 


Capital in its origin is of the very simplest signification, 
t means a head; and by metaphor, the head or source of 


a stream: so applied to political economy, it is a source 
from whence labor is supplied. In this simple significa- 


ion all the means which can be employed to promote 
abor or art, may be considered as sources; and in- 


genuity may embrace in the application, the mountain 
floods, the dews of heaven, the genial warmth of the sun, 
the skill of the cultivator, the implements of husbandry, 
the tools of the artist who makes or repairs them, and 
even the theories and experiments of the- chemist and na- 
tural philosopher; even a Bank or the credit extended by 
the merchant to the cultivator, would all be with equal 


sropriety embraced in the word capital. 
It has been shown that Smith; who started this undefi- 


nable term, left it as usual, undefined; and it is upon his 


nsufficiency that Lord Lauderdale has built up his pecu- 
iar theory, which comprehends capital among the funda- 


mentals of riches, or as he calls it, after his master, Smith, 
the wealth of nations. 


Though Smith does not define he can classify, as a man 


may classify conjectures on the phases of the moon, and 
know nothing of its librations; and the Archbishop 


“4 CAPITAL. This word, as might have been expected, gives as above, the classification of Capital. It is not 


from the complexity of the notions which it implies, has been 
used in very different senses. 
“Jt is, as usual, undefined by Adam Smith. The general 


necessary to enter into a very minute examination 
of terms upon which the master spirits are at vari- 


meaning which he attached to it will however appear from his|ance; it is enough to say, that the difference between fired 
enumeration of its species, He divides it, (Book II. Chap. i.) in-|and circulating capital, is neither practical nor explicit; 
to Fixed and Circulating : including in the first what the capi-!and that the items which constitute the discussion, may 
tallst:putsine, ie the esend want De peom wih. SNe Cie ih equal propriety be arranged on one or the other side 


he subdivides into—1. Machinery; 2 Shops and other buildings 
used for trade or manufacture; 3. Improvements of land; 4. 
Knowlege and skill. Circulating Capital he subdivides into— 


of the line of limitation. 


The Archbishop becomes more summary in his demon- 


1. Money; 2. Provisions in the hands of the provision-venders ;|strations of the contradictions and ambiguities of writers 
8. Unfinished materials of manufacture; 4. Finished work in the|/ 9 Political Economy, and with the utmost and irresista- 
hands of the merchant or manufacturer; such as furniture in @)1,), success, thus— 


cabinet-maker’s shop, or trinkets in that of a jeweller. 
“The following is a list of the definitions adopted by some of 
the most eminent subsequent economists. 


“5, RENT. 6. WAGES. —_7. PROFIT. 
“ Adam Smith first divided revenue into Rent, Wages, and Pro- 


“ Ricardo, (‘ Principles of Political Economy,’ p. 89, 3d. edit.)| fit; and his division has been generally followed. The following 
‘that part of the wealth of a country which is employed in pro-/definitions will best show the degree of precision with which 
duction ; consisting of food, clothing, tools, raw materials, ma-/these three terms have been employed. 


chinery, &c., necessary to give effect to labor.’ 
« Malthus, (‘ Principles,’ &c. p. 293.) ‘ that portion of the ma- 


“ Apa Sira. 
“1. Rent. What is paid for the license to gather the produce 


terial possessions of a country which is destined to be employed of the land—Book I. Chap. vi. 


with a view to profit.’ 
* Say, (‘ Traite,’ &c. Tome II. p. 454.) ‘accumulation de val- 


“2. Wages. The price of labor—Book I. Chap. v. 
“3. Profit. The revenue derived from stock by the person 


eurs soustraites a la consomptiou improductive.’ Chap. iii. *Ma- who manages or employs it—Book I. Chap. vi. 


ehinery, necessaries of the workman, materials.’ 
“Storch, (‘ Cours,’ &c. Liv. I. Chap i.) ‘un fonds de richesses 
destine a la production materielle.’ 





“Say. (Traite d’ Economie Politique.) 4eme Edit. 
“1. Rent. Le profit resultant du service productif de la terre 


* M‘Culloch, (‘ Prigciples,’ &c. p. 92.) ‘that portion of the pro-/—Tome IL p. 169. 


“2, Wages. Le Prix de l’achat d’un service productif indus- 
triel—Tome II. p. 503. 

“3. Profit. La portion de la valeur produite, retiree par le 
capitaliste—Tome I. p. 71, subdivided into interet, profit indus- 
triel, and profit capital. 

“Srorcu. (Cours d’ Economie Politique.) Paris, 1823. 

“1. Rent. Le prix qu’on paye pour l’usage d’un fonds de terre. 
—Tome L. p. 354. 

“2. Wages. Le prix du travail.—p, 283, 

“3. Profit. The returns to capital are considered by Storch, 
under the heads, rente de capital, and profit de l’entrepreneur. 
The first he divides into loyer, the hire of fixed capital, and in- 
teret, that of circulating capital. The second he considers as 
composed of, Ist, remuneration for the use of capital ; 2d, assu- 
rance against risk ; 3d, remuneration for trouble-—Liv. IIL Chap. 
ii. Vili. Xiii. 

“Stsmonpt. (Nouveau Principes, gc.) 

“1. Rent. La part de la recolte annuelle du sol qui revient 
au proprietaire apres qu’il a acquitte les frais qui l’ont fait naitre ; 
and he analyzes rent into, Ist, la compensation du travail de la 
terre; 2d, le prix de monopole; 3d, Ja mieux valeur que le pro- 
prietaire obtient par la comparaison d’une terre de nature supe- 
rieure a une terre inferieure ; 4th, le revenu des capitaux qu’ila 
fixes lui-meme sar la terre, et ne peut plus en retirer.—Tome I. 
p. 280. 

“2. Wages. Le prix du travail.—p. 91. 

“3. Profit. La valeur dont l’ouvrage acheve surpasse les avan- 
ces qui l’ont fait faire. L’avantage qui resulte des travaux passes. 
Subdivided into intesct and profit mercantile.—p. 94, 359. 


“Matruvus. (Principles, gc.) 

“1. Rent. That portion of the value of the whole produce 
of land which remains to the owner after payment of all the out- 
goings of cultivation, including average profits on the capital em- 
ployed. The excess of price above wages and profits —p. 134, 

“2. Wages. The remuneration of the laborer for his personal 
exertions.—p. 240. 

“3. Profit. The difference between the value of the advan- 
ces necessary to produce a commodity, and the value of the com- 
modity when produced.—p. 293. 

“Mitt. (Elements, gc.) 3d Ed. 

“1, Rent. The difference between the return made to the most 
productive, and that which is made to the least productive por- 
tion of capital employed on the land.—p. 33. 

“2. Wages. The price of the laborer’s share of the commo- 
dity produced—p. 41. . 

“3, Profit. The share of the joint produce of labor and stock 
which is received by the owner of stock after replacing the capi- 
tal consumed. The portion of the whole annual produce which 
remains after deducing rent and wages. Remuneration for 
hoarded labor.—Chap. ii. iii. 


“Torrens. (Corn Trade.) 3d Ed. 

“1. Rent. That part of the produce which is given to the 
land-proprietor for the use of the soil.—p. 130. 

“Wages. The articles of wealth which the laborer receives 
in exchange for his labor.—p. 83. 

“3. Profit. The excess of value which the finished work pos- 
sesses above the value of the materia], implements, and subsist- 
ence expended. The surplus remaining after the cost of produc- 
tion has been replaced.— Production of Wealth, p. 53. 

“M‘Cuttocn. (Principles, &c.) 

“1, Rent. That portion of the produce of the earth which is 
paid by the farmer to the landlord for the use of the natural and 
inherent powers of the soil.—p. 265. 

“2. Wages. ‘The compensation paid to laborers in etarn for 
their services— Essay on Rate of Wages, p. 1. 

“3. Profit. The excess of the commodities produced by the 
expenditure of a given quantity of capital, over that quantity of 
capital.—Principles, p. 366. 

“Ricarpo. (Principles, fc.) 3d Ed. 

1. Rent. That portion of the produce of the earth which is 
paid to the landlord for the use of the original and indestructible 
powers of the soil.—p. 53. 

“2. Wages. The laborer’s proportion of the produce.— 
Chap. v. 

“3. Profit. The capitalist’s proportion of the produce.— 
Chap. vi. 

The exposition is so direct, and the conclusions so in- 
disputable, that for a moment we lose sight of the exposi- 
tor in the illumination of his subject; but the extracts 
made, however clear and complete in the proof of incon- 
gruity, leads to no examination nor explanation of the 


confounding words. 
In fact, as we have said above, Smith appears to have 





taken up some terms without any precise signification, 
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and having used them, in some loose expression, he appears nomists consider the members of the Jiberal professions under the logical or mathematical laws,—and what will be the re- 
to have labored afterwards to make meanings for them. class of laborers. The whole Subsistence of such persons, ob-/zy]t? In solving such a problem, Newton or Laplace 
0 eek. Que’ me. serves Mr. M‘Culloch, (‘ Principles,’ &c. p. 228.) is derived from . : . 
f the first word, Rent is not a term of universal ap- : . could not realize more than the infant at the nipple. 
licat; Lil fei Dn, dheilha ilniiaadl € th hich; Wages; and they are as evidently laborers as if they handled R Wr 
» » ts § ' » ojo { 9 . . a ‘ 

a enonasand al im ie — opel agen wich the spade or the plongh. But it should be considered, that those rent, ages, and Profits, are no ee settled, or <i 
given, or in the usage of different countries. The egre-| who are engaged in any occupation requiring more skill than that |ducible to fixed laws, than the ever-changing winds. No 
of a common husbandman, must have extended capital, more or| general and applicable principles can be devised to bring 
less, on the acquisition of their skill; their education must have them within the power of duration or uniformity; every 
cost something in every case, from that of the handicraft appren-|case must stand upon its own conditions, and the indivi- 
. Age > tice, to that of the legal or medical student; and a Profit on this 
but the ordinary practices and peculiarities of England. — » , 
a . : : outlay is of course looked for, as in other disbursements of capi- 
Phe consequence of which has been, that having used the|tal; and the higher profit, in proportion to the risk; viz. the un- 
word, as a crutch, to hobble over an impediment, it was certainty of a man’s success in his business. Part, therefore, and 
generally far the greater part, of what has been reckoned the/lated or ascertained. 
wages of his labor, ought more properly to be reckoned profits on} Political Economy, as it was first in Europe, in modern 
sum which is agreed to be given and received for the use of the capital expended in fitting him for that particular kind of la- times, discussed, was not founded on the principles whieh 

fixed t h f J lied toMov bor. And again, all the excess of gains acquired by one posses- 
some ixee’ property, & house or farms wien applied to''0va-| sing extraordinary talents, opportunities, or patronage (since 
ble or transitory things the idea of a compensation occurs, | these correspond to the possession of land,—or a patent-right— 


it takes another name, that of the Aire, as that of a coach, |or other monopoly,—of a secret, &c.) may be more properly re- 
garded as Rent than as Wages. ers’ shelves. A careful examination of them discovers in 


“ Another most fruitful source of ambiguity arises from the use|them the whole of the paradoxes which have been spun 
of the word “ Wages,” sometimes as expressing a quanttly,}inty new webs by the followers of Quesnay and Adam 
pei: os Ree GM sometimes as expressing a proportion. Smit in tals boonies thecush the all The 
consequence or guarantee. “In ordinary language, Wages means the amount of some|"'\"* “RE Spirit breathes Arongn them se. 1e hap- 

Rent, therefore, is simply the sum agreed to be paid and commodity, generally of silver, given to the laborer is seldom |P#¢55 of mankind is, in them, no where a matter of con- 

entered into this analysis, and the want of it has been a great|sideration. ‘The great problem of all of them, ,is—the 
cause of obscurity. means by which the revenves of Kings and Princes may 

“In the language of Mr. Ricardo, they usually mean the la-|he augmented without producing a revolt. 

Now these terms so significant, do not apply to the cus- sea trp of what we produced, beg gs -_ produce! ‘The title of Smith’s book, in plain English, would 

i é . |to be divided between him and the Capitalist. In this sense they 
toms and usages of other countries. In some countries generally rise as the whole produce is diminished; though if the| . ee 
they have no practical existence; though many eiorts have|word be used in the other sense, they generally fall. If Mr. Ri- of the happiness of nations. 
cardo had constantly used the word “ Wages,” to express a pro- if nations mean the people composing it, then Smith's 
portion, the only inconvenience would have been the necessity of book never for a moment suggests the professed subject; 
always translating this expression into common language. But it partakes of that miserable economy, which at the be- 
various countries within the bearing of these words, have|° * ne ™ = pee CTR HOF gh ginning of the reign of George III. was made a standing 

: ee that ‘whatever raises the Wages of labor lowers the Profits of| 
only rendered complex and incomprehensible ideas very stock,’ he considers Wages as a proportion. When he says,| = 
(‘Principles,’ &c. p. 83.) that ‘high Wages encourage population? | tie means by which the rich might become richer; the 

Even Mr. M‘Culloch, who public revenue enormous; and the productive classes live 

And their followers 








gious fallacy which pervades Smith’s book called Wealth 
of Nations, is that it professes to treat of the common 


principles of all nations, while in reality it treats of none 
dual experience of him who gives, or him who takes, or a 


compromise between both, in each several case, are the 
only laws by which Rent, Wages, or Profits, can be regu- 
again used to supply food for a theory. 

In England the term rent is very simple, signifying the 
now govern the opinions of the intelligent of Europe and 


America. A collection of fifty volumes, composed of the 
economistical writers of Italy, has been on our booksell- 


a horse, &c. and when for the personal services of a man 
or woman, besides Aire, it assumes a more emphatic name, 
that of wages, carrying with it the idea of having a legal 


. ' i ° °.9 
received as a recompense for the use of something besides 
manual service. 

IVages, the sum rendered for personal service. 


mean precisely—.2n enquiry into the nature and causes 





been made to confound other customs, modes of computa- 
tion, and distribution of the value of labor with the En- 
glish practice; but the attempts to bring all the forms of; 


bloquy against the people and politicians of Scotland; 








clear and terms very convenient when used in this sinple| 
sense. ‘They prove another fact, the absurdity of the|he considers wages as an amount. 
has clearly explained the ambiguity, has not escaped it. He has|on the least possible sustenance. 
even suffered it to affect his reasonings. In his valuable essay. haye pursued the same peregrination, only taking excur- 
ss no analory. ‘On the Rate of Wages,’ (‘ Principles,’ p. 161.) he admits that i545 into the regions of the imagination, where every 

: Piaf a eee , _— |‘ when Wages are high, the Capitalist has to pay au larger share 

Phe same remarks apply ina special manner to Profits, of the produce of industry to his laborers :’ an admission utterly 
which it is not necessary to dwell upon more particularly, |inconsistent with his general use of the word, as expressing the, 
as the contradictions cited by the Archbishop demon-|amount of what the laborer receives, which as he has himself ob- We shall use no effort to ascertain. Malthus, who has 
strate enough. The animadversions of the Archbishop, |Served (‘Principles of Political Economy,’ p. 365.) may increase | obtained notoriety, I:tile less extraordinary than Smith, 
which conclude the article, will merit a special notice. | jwrote to divert the English people from the true sources 





iheory which identifies the practices and language of En- 
gland with those of other countries, between which there | 


thing is matter of fact. 
What the motives of the various writers may have been, 


while his proportion diminishes. 
— ; 1 piace , “ A few only have been noticed of the ambiguities which attach f their affiictions—the wanton and provoked wars—the 
“The first observation to be made on these definitions is, that! ‘ : 1 ‘ ‘ 
; ; ‘har : , ‘ to the seven terms that have been selected ; and these terms have ....-,0us devts—-tlie extravazance of the monarchy, the 
the Rent of land, which is only a species of an extensive genus, a peer : 55 + ithe eae jenormous Geyts——Uic ravage nonarchy, the 
; 1 that it * ba satan allan : itted been fixed on, not as the most ambiguous, but as the most impor- hierarchy. and the poor law It was the nolicy of the 
sed as a genus, and that its cognate specie either omittec . bi - srarchy, and the poor laws. as 2 the 
8 yee rs ry: ha my hich t! 7 ei ny ; ’/tant, in the political nomenclature. ‘Supply and Demand,’ | . I 7 
* included under genera to which they do not properly belong. " . . 
po apetaagtcti "a nde | es I : Jy HeONS- «Productive and Unproductive.’ ‘Overtrading,’ and very many 
Jages $ are umap erea : the I se P my! . ee ‘tq yw bcunide wake on Bc a - 
W ages and ecw of human nr ion oti. pap ; mi others, both in political economy, and in other subjects, which °2¢ from those causes of afflictions and the pious economist 
“Se ediate enjoyment, anb bear a ratio to that sacrifice , ‘ . : : : 
py al nt b ed at en of “0 te of we often used without any more explanation, or any more suspi- | was provided for, as a reward for the success with which 
c indicated ie common expression of “the rate of| . ee rare . ” 9 ; 
en = ene a a, ; cion of their requiring it, than the words “ triangle” or“*tv? ty,” ho Jouniyveecd the world, 
wages,” and the “rate of profits:” a ratio which has a strong > : ose es ee 
frmity. But tl : tl } larce ("re perhaps even more liable to ambiguities than those above 
endency to uniformity. But there is another and a very large : ae a8 Rai ral 
pnts : rd i a opi ’", > ‘treated of. But it is sufficient for the purpose of this Appendix From the Globe. 
source of revenue which is not the creation of man, but of na- to have noticed, by way of specimens, a few of the most remark-| > Globe. 
} ; bis rs ave noticed, by we specimens, he most remark- ee a : = ‘ 7” 
ture; which owes its origin, not to the will of its possessor, but | |, “igen. aie ‘ ; : WINDING UP THE BANK FOR A NEW SPRING. 
; ie tas i . ‘able terms in several different branches of knowlege, in order to; 
to accident ; which implies no sacrifice, has no tendency to uni- ae . 4 
has ee aes rm,-. Show both the frequency of an ambiguous use of language, and 
formity, and to which the term “rate” is seldom applied. This : ; : af i ae . 
. ‘ er : : the importance of clearing up such ambiguity. 
revenue arises from tlie exclusive right to some instrument of . 
production, enabling the employment of a given amount of labor} ‘The impressicn first made by this comment, is the ey ‘+ | transfer of the deposits from them to State institutions. After 
ewiihe nore thi anally Sintio were >) ae ‘ ‘ ‘ ~~ é : 
or capital to be more than usually productive. The principal of dence which it furnishes of the Archbishop’s propensities! the curtailments exceeded the whole amount of the public mo- 
The error of Smith ney in its possession, when they commenced—though but a small 
‘ts. portion of this money had been withdrawn—the curtailments 
: ' ae . | were still continued. The excuses then given by the Bank, its 
—— very inatrume > producti ) ,\fion, or rather confounding terms of remote analogy un-|—. ; 
nexion,—in short, every instrument of production which is not|' ? ed 5 me |panie-making Senators. and its other organs, were, that the Bank 
universally accessible, affords a revenue distinct in its origin;der a general term. ‘The Archbishop, who labors with-\yo5 now compelled to wind up its affairs; to do which within the 
from Wages or Profits, and of which the Rent of land is only a jout perceiving it, to reduce this generalizing propensity,| existence of its charter, it would be necessary to call in at the 
species. In the classification of revenues, either Rent ought to/here plunges into the opposite extreme, of reducing all rate of two millions of dollars per month. 
The Bank commenced its regular and system curtailments in 
August 1833, and the total sum which it curtailed, between that 


English Government to divert people in this inquisitive 


For some time after the collection of the public money had 
been given to the State Banks, the Bank of the United States 
igave asa reason for their rapid curtailments of discounts, the 


$e ins ynts is Is ; but all extraordinary powers of , + ~~ 
these instruments is lan 1; it Ne xtraordi lary powers of body to the scholastic mode of argument. 
or mind,—all processes in manufacture which are protected by| cs Were SL ; 

' : - ‘ “land his followers is founded in a propensity to gencrai 
secrecy or by law,—all peculiar advantages from situation or con-| ! . 


. 2 
ave been omitted as a genus, and considered only as na- — A Bee es 
have been omitted as a genus, and considered only as an anoma lwerds to genus and species; and confounds, in an oppo-| 


lous interruption of the general uniformity of wages and profits,! . ‘ gl , . ‘o 
ar . ‘put ie Poo site way, what Smith and the rest had confounded before. , 
or all the accidental sources of revenue ought to have been in- : date and the adjournment of Congress, the 30th of June, 1834, 


° 8 i . | "1 ahi of where? ce ca! ii 7a hea ; ha 

cluded in one genus, of which the Rent of land would have No a of expe — can indulge the Renee lat vas $13,135,377. 
formed the principal species. |Rent, Wages, or Profit, can be reduced to fixed or inva-| On the 14th day of July, two weeks after the adjournment of 
“ Another remark is, that almost all these definitions of Profit riable laws; take them in any country, or any two places | Congress, a letter was addressed by a committee, “appointed at 
include the wages of the labor of the Capitalist. The continen- |» prov inces of any country,—apply them to any profe s-|a meeting of merchants and others of the city of New York, 
, art, or trade, and then endeavor to deduce analagous| express their views” to Mr. Biddle, in which they hold the fol- 

owing language: arge portion of the difficulties un 

}, lowing languag “A large port f the difficult der 
his i -cabl i itl hh On wel -|which the commercial community have labored for some months 
and the want of it has been a great cause of obscurity. ' 6 — roe ee a sie wn hes 'OUS| past, has arisen from the restrictions deemed necessary on the 
“On the other hand, much of what properly belongs to Profit capacities, faculties, experience, duiness, or dexterity of | part of the Bank of the United States.” Again: “The system 
and Rent is generally included under Wages. Almost all Eco- |each and every man; and having reduced these data to'of restriction adopted by the Bank last autumn should now be em 


tal Economists have in general been aware of this, and have sien 


pointed it out in their analysis of the component parts of Profit. ‘ . "cai . lis 
wa: eae ae .. data to make up the grounds of an argument; accomplis 
The British Economists have seldom entered into this analysis, 
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tirely abandoned, and in its stead, that a course of free and wet 


ful enlargement of its loans should be substituted to the extent o 
five to ten millions of dollars.” 

To this letter Mr. Biddle replied, and told the committee, that 
the Beard of Directors had previously resolved that no further 
curtailments should take place: and in an artful manner, inti- 
mated an intention to comply with their wishes. He did not 
deny the ability of the Bank to make the extension, which the 
committee had declared it to be fully competent to do. 

The monthly statements give the operations of the Bank up to 
the Ist instant. 

Between the Ist of July and the 1st of August, the Bank lessened 

its accommodations to the community, $2,348,805 03 

Between the Ist of August and the Ist of Sep- 
tember, do. do. 

Zetween the Ist of September and the Ist of Oc- 
tober, do. do. 


1,616,668 24 


1,052,706 90 





otal withdrawal since the Ist July, 3 months, $5,018,180 97 





This has taken place since Mr. Biddle declared to the New 


York committee, that the Board had directed all further curtail-| 


ments to cease—another proof of the veracity of Mr. Biddle. 

What say the New York Committee, and those “ Merchants 
and others” whom they represented? What say Messrs. 
James Brown, GrorGE GRISWOLD, Joun Hacerry, 
Tuomas Titeston, James G. Kina, James GoopHUuE, 
Cartes H. Russert, Joun A. STEVENS, 
who compose that committee? Can you and your constituents 
brook the insult which has thus been cast upon you?’ How have 
your representatives been treated? How have you been treated 
yourselves? With contempt and deception ? 

It may be agreeable to the gentlemen who compose the New 
York Committee, to know why it is that they have been thus 
dealt with; and who it is, that has the influence to direct the 
Bank to pursue a course so directly opposite to that which they 
declared ought to be pursued, for the support and interests of the 
commercial community. We will name the man. It is DA- 
NIEL WEBSTER. He has undertaken, with the aid of two 
nullifying Senators of the South, and a Senator from the West, 
to work out the salvation of the corporation. 

On the 20th day of May last, as reported by the Telegraph, 
Mr. Webster thus spoke:—“ What had the Bank done? It stood 
still; said little ; and did nothing! Its charter was about to ex- 
pire, and it consequently called in its debts, slowly, much too 
slowly, in his opinion, for its own good, and the ultimate inte- 
rest of the People.” 

Let us see what the Bank had been doing which thus required 
the spur of Mr. Webster. It stood still ; it called in its debts too 
slow, as its charter was about to expire. True, the Bank did not 
call in its debts as rapidly while Congress was in session as it had 
done before. It relied upon its auxiliary Senators to keep up the 
panic. 

During the seven months Congress was in session, from the 1st 
of December to the 1st of July, the Bank curtailed only 
$3,428,132 
Bat during the three months since Congress ad- 

journed, the Bank has curtailed 5,018,181 

This is doubtless to be ascribed to the supreme control which 
Messrs. Clay and Webster have over the Bank. When it cur- 
tailed at the rate of about three millions and a half. in seven 
nionths, it stood still. The interests of the People, and its own 
good, demanded a more rapid contraction. And now these poli- 
ticians preparing for a new-panic making next winter, have re- 
quired the calling in of five millions, in three months! 

The Bank, like a crouching tiger, is summoning allitsstrength 
for a new spring upon its prey, the People, and the State Banks, 
and has called in of its accommodations, in the last 14 months, 

$18,153,558 

It has in its vaults, by the last returns— 
In specie 
In specie funds in Europe 
In notes of other Banks 


15,561,374 
3,060,247 
1,568,247 








Total specie and specie funds $20,179,868 
Its whole circulation, by the same return, was 15,637,676 

Of this, we suppose that at least four or five millions, if not 
half of it, consists of Branch drafts, illegally issued. 

The total amount of domestic exchange, which the Bank now 
has coming to maturity, is $10,958,951; of which 4,100,000 
is at Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, and at Natchez 


“IT WOULD BE EASY, HOWEVER, TO SHOW, THAT THE ACT OF |/prove !—renewed life and strength to the principles whicl: 
rue Executive (the removal of the deposits) HAD propvcen| govern the acts of your President. 
GREAT DISTRESS AND PRESSURE—PRESSURE WHICH WOULD BE RE-| What, then, does the crisis demand at your hands? It de- 
NEWED AND REPEATED UNTIL THE CAUSE WAS REMOVED.” mands of you such acts as will secure to you a faithful public 
agent, sympathizing and concurring with you on the great topic 
INSTRUCTIONS IN VIRGINIA. which now divides our country. It demands of you every exer- 
ne tion to prevent the re-election to a seat in the Senate of the 
That our readers may appreciate the spirit which pervades the| United States, of an individual whose political principles are 
Democracy of Old Dominion, we give the following Letter of|either doubtful or contradictory to your own—whose career in 
Instructions, prepared by a meeting in Frederick, for the Dele-|the office which he now holds has exhibited only bitter opposition 
gates of that county; together with the eloquent Address accom-|to your principles, and personal aversion and hatred to the great 
panying it. The committee appointed to submit the letter and|man whom you still love, honor and trust, and whom you must stil! 
address to the People of the county for approbation and sanction, continue to love, honor, and trust, whilst the memory remains to 
you of all that he has done and suffered in fulfilling the duties of 
the high and important trusts which your confidence has trusted to 
his fidelity. Can you, dare you forget, without a fear of the ven- 
. geance of that Being who has sustained your country in all her 
To Messrs. Gibson, Barton and Smith, Delegates elect from|dangers, with what energy this man met the invader and spolia- 
Frederick County, to the next Virginia Legislature. tor of your country, and in his blood washed out his foul foot- 
step’s pollution! Can you forget with what energy he met the 
alarming and destructive spirit of anarchy, and by what enerey 
subdued the violence and strife with which your country was 
overshadowed! If you can, do so, and allow Bensamin Wat- 
kins Letcu, to be re-elected to the Senate of the United States. 
Forget, if you can, the terror which prevailed throughout our 
land, lest the friends of anarchy in the South should succeed in 
their revolutionary and treasonable schemes, and then re-elect, 
or allow by your apathy, Benjamin W. Leigh again to fill for an 
indefinite term, the office he now holds. Yes, Benjamin W. 
Leigh, if not one of those anarchs, yet now so allied to them that 
they sing hosannas to his name, and consecrate it at their un- 
righteous festivals with his who stood foremost in the wicked 
scheme which Andrew Jackson's firmness dissipated. Can you 
forget the misery and suffering which your country has passed 
through, under the acts and intrigues of that fearful institution 
the Bank of the United States—affecting to govern the land and 
People which in an evil hour gave it birth, and thus render it 
almost the arbiter of your destiny? If you can forget it, do so 
and allow to be re-elected to the Senate of the United States, 
Benjamin W. Leigh—that very man who, with an audacious im- 
pudence admitted its unconstitutionality, and yet admitted the 
| possibility of events which would discharge him from the sacred 
oath which he had taken to preserve the Constitution inviolate. 
Yes, re-elect him, and like the stupid Trojans, stand by, sacred 
by an omen, and see this revived, restored, relieved institution, 
jentwine its coils around the life and fame of your great and 
|patriotic chief, and let him suffer as the noble Trojan who yain- 
| puted to address you, to set forth the dangers which threaten, 7 ong to warn his delnded countrymen against the filse, de- 
and to suggest the measures which prudence dictates to avert |(C1vins lying snare, which menaced, and finally demolishe¢, 
‘the calamity. ‘The danger is one which, if realized, demolishes|““°" nonnte, ouuatey,, Runilicn-—all which they lueld done. 
‘the principle which is the foundation on which rests that Govern- 
ment which for years past has been your shield when danger ap-| YOU #re alive to all your dear interests, and that your intelligence 
is sufficient to guard you against all the dangers which threaten 
your liberties, your Constitution, and your rights. It is sufficient 
then, that you have presented and described to you the dancers 
and toils which threaten all you hold dear, to lead you to ection, 
With this view, we exhort you to appeal to the pervading, vita} 





consists of more than one hundred highly respectable citizens. 


From the Winchester Virginian. 


Genttemen: The undersigned, voters of Frederick County, 
provided they shall be a majority of your constituents, being 
\friendly to the leading measures of Gen. Jackson’s administra- 
‘tion, and opposed to the United States Bank; and not approving 
the course of Benjamin W. Leigh, Esq. in the Senate of the 
United States, or his determination to vote for a restoration of} 
the public deposites, which we regard as indirectly aiding and| 
abetting that bank, do hereby ask and instruct you to vote, at the 
next session of our Legislature, against the re-election of Mr. 
| Leigh to the Senate, and in favor of any gentleman upon whom 
ithe “democratic republican” party may generally agree to cast 
|their votes. In other words, we ask and instruct you to act and 
| vote on this subject in concert with the opponents of Mr. Leigh's 











re-election. 

| In taking this course, we beg you to believe that we are ac- 
|tuated by no personal considerations in reference to yourselves 
or others, but solely by a desire to have our opinions fully under- 
|stood and fairly represented, on an occasion we deein to be one 
lof great importance to our country. 

Your fellow-citizens and constituents. 





ADDRESS. 
Fellow Citizens of Frederick County: 

An eventful crisis is approaching, and on its catastrophe de- 
pends all that is dear and valuable to freemen. Believing that if 
forewarned you will have the firmness and resolution to guard 
your dearest interests against the threatening evil, we are de- 











ut we fez 9 sue nt 7 , "- 
But fear no such apathy from you—we apprehend that 


proached. The principle now in danger is that constitutional 
right which you possess, to regulate the acts and policy of the 
Government which you will create, and of the officers you ap- 
point as your agents to direct the action of that Government. 
Unlike the citizens of all other countries, you are not the slaves 
or subjects of those who hold the offices of the Government. 
The persons holding those offices in this country are your agents, 
your servants—responsible to you directly, and bound to execute 
your will and pleasure when made knowa to them, even if that force that will, not to disregard it. Denounce to them, as an 
will and pleasure be adverse, and differ from the will and plea-|event abhorrent to your feelings and principles, the re-election 
| > " e . . * 
sure of your servant and agent. ot Benjamin W. Leigh, and warn them, by no act of theirs, to 
. . . . . } g > j 4 > : 
The only mode to preserve, undiminished in its strength, this| 2d or abet it. Tell them, moreover, that silence or neutrality 
. : ° ~ . ‘ vil 21) Hee . * . nd 
vital principle of your Government, is the occasional resort to it, | Wil not suilice, but that, as true and faithful representatives, 
. . . . . . | 2 . € } > >} ay i ats 
that your representatives may not forget it. It is wise, even in YU de mand of them a warm, decided, unequivocal opposition to 
e P ° ° ° ‘ } .- ¢ ‘f ; } ¢ - ° 
ordinary cases, to revive its recollections in the minds of your the re-election of B, W. Leigh, aad as warm, as decided, as un- 
representatives, that it may be constantly present to their minds, equivocal exertion, to secure the election of some other indivi- 
and in moments of passion and fiction recall them to themselves, |!) a ve! ~ administration a full, tree, candid, and 
and restrain them within the lines of duty when otherwise they W°"™ support—some individual who will act in concord with the 
would overleap them—as the frailties of good men are often administration, cordially unite to extirpate all recollection of that 
strengthened by the monitor which our great Father has placed hateful institution, the Bank of the United States, which in its 
in the breast of each of us. madness has used all its power to blast and destroy the prospe- 
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If this resort to the exercise of our acknowleged right, be dis- rede a People which gave it being. To accomplish this de- 
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creet and wise on common oc¢ asions, how necessary is it now, srt ret, es recommend to your consideration the instruc- 
when an omission to exercise this right may conduce, in a com- ions for your del gates which will be handed to you, and which 
ing election, to the elevation of an individual to a high and pon will accompany this address. With fill confidence in that spirit 
lof liberty, fortitude, and courage, which has sustained you in all 
the past trials to which our country has been exposed, we are 
fellow citize , Pj | H ' caine 
fellow citizens, your friends and well wishers. 
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fundamental principle of your Government; exert it—tell your 
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delegates, Col, Smith, Mr. Barton, and Mr. Gibson, your wil! 
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and direct them, by all the sanctions which you possess, to eii- 


alted, responsible office, known to be hostile to your principles, 
and an adversary to the great and patriotic men to whom you 
confided the highest office in the Government. If you approve, 





2,100,000—making, at those four points, 6,200,000. While 
in November, 1832, according to a table in Mr. Toland’s report, 
there was on hand and coming to maturity, at the western offices, 
only $10,053,681. 

To understand all this concentration of the Bank force, we 
have only to look to the annunciation of Mr. Webster, in his 
late speech at Concord. He said— 


support and sustain, the principles which have distinguished the 
administration of General Jackson, can you be silent now, when 
that silence may lead to the election of one whose official acts 
will be only opposition to the measures of that administration — 
whose mind and heart will be constantly devoted to thwart those 
measures, and to render vain and nugatory the proceedings, 
counsels, and designs of your worthy President, which you ap- 


JOHN HOPKINS, 
R. PARKER, | 

A. S. BALDWIN, 
E. W. ROBINSON, 
WM. L. CLARK, 
JACOB BAKER, 
WM. R. JOHNSON. 


Committe. 
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From the Globe. 
REVIEW OF THE BANK WAR. 


For the Month of January, 1832. 
1832. Jan. 1.—The loans and domestic bills were $63,026,452 

The preparations of the Bank were now complete. 

It had secured a majority of both Houses of Congress. 

It had, by extending its loans 22,000,000 in fourteen months, 
created, and, by further extensions, was still creating a host or 
debtors, whose interests were supposed to be involved in the re- 
newal of its charter. 

It had, with its own funds, filled every corner of the country 
with pamphlets and essays favorable to its pretensions. 

It had placed the National Intelligencer, at the Seat of Go- 
vernment, in a condition to carry on the war with effect, and had 
neutralized the United States Telegraph. 

It had secured, by loans, the support of the Pennsylvania In- 
quirer, which still professed friendship for the administration. 

It had purchased up the Editors of the New York Courier and 
Enquirer, who still professed to support the administration, that 
they might the more effectually betray,and destroy it. Already 
had that paper begun the game of the traitor, by attacking the 
faithful presses, with the view of destroying public confidence in 
them. Its secret ally, but apparent enemy, the National Intelli- 
gencer, of the 5th of this month, thus noticed the course of this 
corrtipt organ, whose purchase by the Bank was then unknown 
to the People, viz. 

“We are apprehensive there is going to be another outbreak 
in ‘the great Republican family,’ even more alarming than that 
which produced a*‘solution of the continuity’ of the Cabinet last 
spring. The Albany Argus and the New York Courier and En- 
quirer, heretofore harmonious organs, have opened a hot fire upon 
each other, and the Official in this city is greeted with the fol- 
lowing salutation from the latter of these journals:—‘ It has al- 
ways been the aim of our political opponents to hold the Presi- 
dent responsible for the sayings of the Globe; but that paper, 
and all who are.sincere in their attachment to the venerable Chief, 
have taken especial pains to avert from him any such responsi- 
bility.’” 

“ Whether this be regarded as a hit at the administration or at 
the Globe, it is equally significant. There is discord [corruption !] 
in the camp, if not treason, and the sentinels are shooting one 
another instead of “ deserters.” 

The Intelligencer also gave decisive indications of the ground 
it was intended to occupy against the President, in case he should 

veto the recharter of the Bank. On the 5th of January it quoted 
the following article from the Richmond Enquirer, viz. 


“It is added, that the Secretary of the Treasury has frankly 
* told him (Gen. Cadwallader,) if the Bank move this winter, and 
if the bill should pass both Houses, he will not hesitate to advise 
the President to reject the bill. It will be a political manwuvre, 
which, particularly after what has passed, the Seeretary will 
scarcely sanction; and we are satisfied the President will not. 
The opposition will probably urge on the Bank. It they succeed, 
it is believed the Bank is gone, The President will do right in 
the premises, with or without the Secretary’s advice.” 





To this the Intelligencer subjoined the following comment, 
viz. 


the ground of ultimate attack upon the President, by using the 
following language, viz. 

“In the case now before us, of the Bank question, it has been 
before the People these ten years; has been three times present- 
ed to the People by the President himself under the disadvan- 
tage of being accompanied by his malediction; and any act on 
that subject which should, under such circumstances, now re- 
ceive a majority of even a single vote in the House of Represen- 
tatives, must be taken to be ‘ an expressionof the public will, clear- 
ly ascertained.’ ” 


Mr. Wayne, in the House of Representatives, where, also, the 
Bank memorial had been presented, in a debate on the 12th, di- 
rectly charged the movement of the Bank to political considera- 
tions, in the following manner, viz. 


“T do say, and speak it confidently, that the Bank has been in- 
duced to present its memorial, at this time, in the expectation 
that public opinion may be directed by it to operate upon the next 
election of the President, if any thing shall occur at this session 
unfavorable to a renewal of its charter.” 


“Mr. McDuffie said: ‘There ought to be a definitive under- 
standing on the subject, [The rechartering of the Bank.] The 
interests of the stockholders, and of the country, require this; 
for less than four years will not suffice to wind up the affairs of 
the Bank, with any safety to the interests of either.’” 

“Mr. Wilde said: “In every point of view, he considered it 
highly desirable, that the question respecting the renewal of the 
charter of the Bank of the United States, should be settled at as 
early a period as was practicable.’ ” 

“Mr. Ellsworth said: ‘Gentlemen who had spoken, had proved 
the importance of an early consideration of the subject; it wasa 
great and national question; there was no time to spare; the stock- 
holders and the country had too deep an interest to think of fu- 
ture action.’” : 


The Intelligencer on the 16th, proceeded in its train of re- 
marks, with a view of rousing the country against the President 
in case of a veto, as follows, viz. 

“We put it fairly to the Editor of the Enquirer, whether he 
be weary of Representative Government, and willing to make a 
mockery of the vital principle of Republics, ‘absolute acqui- 
escence in the decisions of the majority In reckless outrage of 
this principle, is he ready to wrest the arm of sovereignty from 
the People, and place it upon the head of General Jackson? Nay, 
would the Enquirer make him more sovereign than he that sits 
upon the throne of England or France? If he would, as he sure- 
ly would by sustaining the Veto, in such a case, in which neither 
of these monarchs would pretend to exercise it, let him at once 
make the General President for life, (which, in truth, he is appa- 
rently willing to do,) with imperial powers, a supple Congress to 
register his edicts, and a degraded People to obey them.” 

The Richmond Enquirer replied that it would applaud and sup- 
port a veto of the Bank, when the Intelligencer rejoined— 


“The extent to which he [the editor of the Richmond Enqui- 
rer] would carry the exercise of the veto on the acts of Congress 
by the Executive, can find no parallel in the history of free Go- 
vernments! No, not even in the reign of the court of Stuarts.” 

Charles A. Wickliffe, of the House of Representatives, who, 
at the Jefferson dinner had declared that a Bank of the United 





“The Enquirer has repeatedly assured us that it would be 
‘ right’ in him to veto a Bank Bill. Now, we desire to know, ex- 
plicitly, whether, if a bill for a Bank shall pass both Houses, the 
President of the United States will disregard such am expression 
of the public will, clearly occasioned, (as it would ha¥e been by 
such a vote,) and oppose his sole will to that of the people of the 
United States.” 

Having thus secretly hired the sentinels of the Republican 
party to shoot their fellows, and thus open a way into the camp 
for the enemy, and prepared its own force for the assault, the 
Bank came forward to make the issue proposed by the Clay Con- 
vention, at Baltimore, and stake its existence on the result of the 
approaching Presidential election :-— 

“ Monday, Jan. 9th.—Mr. Dallas presented, in the Senate, the 
memorial of the President, Directors, and Company of the Bank 
of the United States,” for a renewal of its charter. 

“Mr. Dallas said, ‘ With unhesitating frankness, he wished it 
to be understood by the Senate, by the good Commonwealth which 
tt was alike his duty and his pride to represent with fidelity on 
that floor, and by the People generally, that this application, at 
this time, had been discouraged by him.” 

The Bank memorial, as a reason for the application at that 
time, said :— 

“ Unless this question is decided by the present Congress, no 


States was not a necessary or proper means of executing the 
powers delegated in the Constitution, moved to refer the Bank 
‘memorial to the Committee of Ways and Means, with instruc- 
|tions to report a bill establishing a new Bank, with some modifi- 
lcations, and said :— 

“ Whether this Government could safely conduct its financial 
operations without a Bank, was a question on which there seemed 
generally to prevail but one opinion.” 

The Intelligencer of the 21st gave the Bank views of the day 
follows, viz. 

“ Voice of Indiana.—In the Senate of Indiana, a joint resolu- 
tion in favor of internal improvements, a protecting tariff, and re- 
(chartering the Bank of the United States, has been read a third 
ltime and passed by a vote of 22 to 7.” 

“If we know any thing of enlightened public sentiment in this 
State, itis decidedly favorable to that institution; and we are 
confident, had the question been stirred in the Legislature, that 
the votes in favor of the resolution would have been ‘ few and 
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as 
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far between 

On the 24th, Mr. Moore of Alabama, who had, as Governor of 
ithat State, denounced a National Bank as unconstitutional and 
inexpedient, now moved to limit the renewal of the charter to 
iten years, and to prohibit the establishment of branches without 
the consent of the States in which it might be proposed to locate 


itherr. 





definitive action upon it can be expected until within two years v| “On the 26th of January, Mr. Marcy, of New York, present- 


the expiration of the charter.” 
The National Intelligencer, of the 10th, continued to indicate 


jed the memorial of David Henshaw and others, citizens of Mas- 


sachusetts, praying that when the present charter of the Bank of 








the United States expires, the memorialists may be permitte 
establish a Bank with powers and obligations similar to those 
der which the present Bank of the United States was establish 
The petitioners propose a Bank of fifty millions—one half to 
subscribed by the Government, if desired, and the other half 
citizens at large—to pay the Government as a bonus, an annv 
tax of one per cent. on the capital,” &c. 

In the mean time, Mr. Clay was attempting to disencumber 
himself and the Bank of the Tariffquestion. About the begin- 
ning of the month, in a speech upon the reduction of the duty on 
alum salt, he said :— 

“He was aware of the necessity of adapting the revenue of 
the country to the expenses of the country, after the extinction 
of the public debt ; and for the purpose of a proper arrangement 
of the revenue, he was willing now to act on the supposition of 
the entire payment of the small remnant of the debt. But, what- 
ever was done, he trusted that the system of protection would be 
preserved—that system under which the country had attained 
unparalleled prosperity.” 

And on the 10th he submitted a resolution declaring— 

“That the existing duties upon articles imported from foreign 
countries, and not coming into competition with similar articles, 
made or produced within the United States, ought forthwith to 
be abolished, except the duties upon wines and silks, and that they 
ought to be reduced.” 

This month, the advance of $15,000 to S. E. Burrows, for the 
alleged benefit of M. M. Noah, in March, 1831, or more proba- 
bly as a bonus to J. W. Webb, appeared for the first time on the 
books of the Bank in the shape of ten notes drawn by M. ML 
Noah in favor of J. W. Webb, [these two men being then part- 
ners in business,] without an endorser, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to $17,975, payable in April and October, 1832-3-4-5 and 
6, without other security, direct or indirect. 

The extension of the business of the Bank this month amount- 
ed to the enormous sum of $3,267,254, making $25,756,178 in 
fifleen months. 

The Bank, at this moment, began to prepare its branches for 
the re-action which it was designed to produce upon the appear- 
ance of the expected veto. On the 19th, 20th, and 21st of the 
month, letters were despatched to a great number of the branches 
directing them to cease their extensions, and send on reinforce- 
ments to the mother Bank. To the Savannah branch, it was said, 
“ Your line of bills discounted is, we think, sufficiently extended, 
and we hope it will be kept within its present bounds”—* bills of 
exchange, whether foreign or domestic, the latter at as short 
terms as practicable, will be acceptable to us, and New York,” - 
&c. The Lexington branch was advised to keep its “ local dis 
counts, if possible, within their present bounds”—and confine it- 
self to exchange operations. The Richmond branch was inform- 
ed, that it was “ desirable that New York and Philadelphia, where 
nineteenths of that amount [the public debt] is to be reinforced” 
—*this we have no doubt can be effected without difficulty by 
calling in your resources, and gently turning over to the State 
Banks some portion of the local accommodations which you are 
now affording.” The Branches at Cincinnati and Louisville were 
told, that “the rapid redemption of the public debt will probably 
deprive the Atlantic offices, in a great degree, of the benefit of 
Government deposits during the whole of the present year. In 
addition to the six millions which we have been, and are now, re- 
imbursing, a further payment of about one and three-fourth mil- 
lions has been advertised by the Treasury Department for the 1st 
April next, and this circumstance, concurring with the continu- 
ance of a pressing demand from individuals for money at New 
York and Philadelphia, renders us very anxious that you should 
turn your special attention towards the discharge of a portion of 
your heavy debt to us. This object, we believe, may be accom- 
plished in a manner most consistent with the good of the instita- 
tion, by gradually reducing the very great amount of your ‘ bills 
discounted,’ and by converting your funds into ‘ bills of exchange,’ 
&e. To the offices at Pittsburg, Natchez, Mobile, Nashville, 
and Washington, similar information was given, and they were 
pressed for “ reinforcements.” 

‘When it is recollected, that at that moment the Bank was ac- 
tually extending at the rate of three millions a month, it may 
justly be inferred, that the object of these notices was merely t 
prepare the branches for those operations which the political views 
of its friends in Congress had made necessary upon the expected 
veto, to defeat the re-election of Gen. Jackson, 

Norr.—It will be observed, that the extension of the Bank 
this month, as well as the aggregate extension, is stated the same 
as it was for the last month. In every case heretofore, the extet 
sions are stated one month too soon—an error in which we were 
led by table D, in Bank documents for 1832, furnished by the Bank 
itself, wherein the statements for the first of each month are 
carried back into the preceding month, The error has had no 
other effect than to make the extension in each case appear & 
month too soon. 











